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from the editor’s desk 


WORKING TOGETHER 
FOR HAPPY NEW YEARS 


The approach of a new year is traditionally a time to look ahead, and this first message to 
you as president of the League presents a particularly appropriate opportunity to examine 
some areas that may well represent not simply the problems of the future, but the 
opportunities as well. 


While crystal-ball gazing is at best a hazardous pastime, it is possible to anticipate 
certain trends by looking at some developments taking place today. The complexity and 
diversity of humane work multiplies each year and it is safe to assume that it will continue. 
Despite the increasing tasks ahead, | think one of the over-riding concerns of humane 
societies in the years to come is to deal with these problems without losing sight of our 
primary goal - the prevention and relief of animal suffering and abuse. 


Our society is constantly expanding and changing in its relations between people and all 
animal life. Our mode of living is constantly decreasing the natural habitat for wildlife 
existence and available land area for raising food and domestic animals. Thus, the 
desperate need for more careful and intelligent management of our natural resources to 
avoid the complete loss of our already endangered animal populations, both domestic and 
wild. This will of necessity require a new approach to legislation and education. Probably 
public education in all areas of humane endeavors will be the single most important 
activity, because only through a much greater awareness of our animal problems can we 
hope for any real meaningful and lasting results of our labors on behalf of all animals. 


The limitations of energy sources available to us in the future present a potentially 
over-whelming difficulty for all manner of life, and not the least of these will be the 
animals. The adoption of new and possibly better means of generating energy for such 
basic essentials as food, heat and light cannot help but stagger our imagination. At the 
same time, they no doubt will create equally staggering advantages and hazards for those 
of us devoted to the work of animal protection, as most elements of this tremendous change 
will touch the lives of all living things. We must be on guard to see that the animals we 
cherish do not go wanting in man’s scramble to exist in such a changing world. Other 
factors such as increases in animal diseases and cures for others, factory farming, solutions 
to pet overpopulation and an economic environment that will permit the continued 
existence and advancement of our humane organizations are but a few of the challenges we 
all must face. 


These challenges cannot be met by a single individual, or by a single society for that 
matter, but with the joint, concentrated effort of all concerned individuals, | am confident 
that we can look forward to happier and more humane new years for our animal friends. 
With the help of each and every one of you - the friends, members and staff of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston - | am looking forward to doing my part in helping to meet the 


needs of future years. 
QOEE M.A 


Arthur G. Slade 


League President Retires 


Humane World 


Pays Tribute To 


Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick 


After almost thirty years at the helm of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston - and four decades of 
distinguished leadership in national and_ international 
humane endeavors - Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick retired this fall 
from the post of president of the Animal Rescue League of 
Boston. 

Dr. Buttrick, who will continue to serve the League as a 
special consultant, was honored by animal welfare and 
conservation leaders, and members of the ARL, at a 
reception held in Boston October 12th. 

Mayor Kevin H. White proclaimed that day as ‘‘Dr. 
Carlton Buttrick Day’’ in the city of Boston, in recognition 
of ‘‘his commitment to the people of Boston.’’ John C. 
Hatch, chairman of the board of the Animal Rescue 
League, presented the Mayor’s proclamation to Dr. 
Buttrick who ‘‘has provided the vision for an unparalled 
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Dr. and Mrs. Buttrick cut congratulatory cake at 
reception at the 57 Restaurant. 
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Dr. Buttrick (right) greets (/ to r) Rev. Dr. Robert W. 
Golledge, vicar of the Old North Church, and George L. 
Roberts, president of the Rotary Club of Boston. 


expansion of the programs and facilities necessary to 
insure humane animal care within an increasingly complex 
urban environment, ’’ the declaration stated. 

Founded in 1899, the League has been dog officer for the 
city for the past 70 years, and Dr. Buttrick himself served 
as chairman of Boston’s Animal Control Commission for 
three years. 

A letter from Governor Michael S. Dukakis commended 
Dr. Buttrick’s dedication and commitment to animals and 
‘“‘the major thrusts made under his leadership in the 
expansion of animal welfare facilities throughout the 
Commonwealth.’’ 

Senators Edward M. Kennedy and Edward W. Brooke 
both sent congratulatory messages to Dr. Buttrick who, on 
the national level, is also a former director, treasurer and 
past president of The American Humane Association, and 
currently an honorary vice president. Milton C. Searle, 
executive director of The AHA, sent greetings from the 
national association stating, ‘‘through the leadership of 
men like you, the cause of animal protection has steadily 
moved forward.’’ 


Arthur W. Foster, superintendent of Pine Ridge 
Cemetery for Small Animals, has warm wishes for Dr. 
Buttrick. 
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John C. Hatch, chairman of the board, presents Mayoral 
Proclamation to retiring president. 


Dr. Buttrick’s outstanding contributions on the interna- 
tional level as a founder and past president of the 
International Society for the Protection of Animals (ISPA) 
were acknowledged by ISPA director Robert Cummings, 
who cited Dr. Buttrick’s outstanding accomplishments in 
promoting world-wide cooperation in animal protection 
programs. 

When he was appointed president of the League in 1949, 
Dr. Buttrick brought to the post a background of over ten 
years in the humane field, as a field director for The 
American Humane Association and, prior to that, as 
director of humane education for the Connecticut Humane 
Society. A graduate of the University of New Hampshire 
with a B.A. degree, Dr. Buttrick was awarded an honorary 
LL.D. degree by his alma mater in 1962. 

His first six months with the ARL saw completion of 
expanded quarters for the League headquarters, then 
located on Albany Street in Boston. Expansion - of both 
facilities and programs - was to be the keynote of the 
following decade. 

In 1953 a new building was erected for the Animal 
Friends Summer School on Cape Cod, underscoring an 
increased commitment to humane education programs. 
Just two years later construction began on the current 
League headquarters building on the corner of Arlington 
and Tremont Streets. Opened in 1956, the new facility 


united under one roof a modern animal shelter, clinic 
facilities, an auditorium for teaching purposes and 
administrative offices. Throughout this decade the League, 
under Dr. Buttrick’s direction, was a catalyst for the 
passage of humane legislation, such as the humane 
livestock slaughter legislation signed into national law in 
1958. 

During the same period, Dr. Buttrick’s personal 
involvement in national and international humane concerns 
grew in scope. In 1954, he was elected president of The 
American Humane Association, an organization which he 
has also served in the capacity of director and treasurer. 
He was one of the four U.S. humane leaders invited in 1957 
to an historic London meeting of the Royal Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals to lay the groundwork for 
a world-wide society to promote animal welfare. When the 
International Society for the Protection of Animals (ISPA) 
was Officially incorporated in 1959, he was elected director 
and temporary treasurer. Two years later, at ISPA’s first 
biennial membership meeting, delegates from twenty 
countries elected Carlton E. Buttrick president of ISPA, a 
post which he held from 1961 through 1965. 

Highlights of Dr. Buttrick’s stewardship of the League in 
the 1960’s included renovation of the League’s Dedham 
Branch in 1963, dedication that same year of a new animal 
shelter at the Sheldon Branch in Salem, and the opening of 


(Continued on next page) 


Dr. and Mrs. Buttrick greet Richard A. Hall, a director 
of the ARL. 


gE. fa gl 
Dr. Buttrick displays pewter Paul Revere bowl, a gift 
from the ARL staff. 


League’s Highest Honor 


DR. BUTTRICK 
RECEIVES 
ANNA HARRIS SMITH 


The Anna Harris Smith Award, named in honor of 
the eminent humanitarian who founded the League 
in 1899, was presented to Dr. Carlton E. Buttrick at a 
reception in his honor held by the officers and board 
of directors of the League on November 3, 1977. 

Presented by the chairman of the board, John C. 
Hatch, the hand-illuminated plaque was given in 
recognition of the League’s ‘‘very high esteem and 
grateful appreciation of his outstanding leadership, 
wisdom and dedication as President of the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston for twenty-eight years, and 
in recognition of his many distinguished achieve- 
ments and notable contributions to the humane 
movement on the local, national and international 
levels for nearly forty years.’’ 

The League’s highest honor, the Anna Harris 
Smith Award, has been presented to only 12 
individuals in the League’s history. Conceived as a 
unique way of recognizing distinguished achieve- 
ments and notable contributions to the humane cause 
of the League’s founder, the Award is ‘‘to be 
conferred upon persons who truly symbolize the 
visible evidence of devotion to the Cause of 
Humanity and dedication to the Noble Ideals of 
Kindness and Understanding; for significant contri- 
butions to the humane movement; for outstanding 
contributions to the welfare of all living creatures, 
and the fostering of humane attitudes; and for 
enriching the resources of humanity through the 
development of progressive ideas, leadership and 
inspiration. 


a new shelter at East Brewster on Cape Cod in 1967. When 
the League celebrated its 75th Anniversary in 1974, Dr. 
Buttrick received congratulatory messages from around the 
nation and the world commending the League’s pioneering 
accomplishments in humane education, livestock conser- 
vation, humane legislation and its proud record of 
providing care for over six million needy animals. 

Currently, Dr. Buttrick is treasurer of ISPA which today 
has member societies on all six continents. He is also past 
president and a director of the New England Federation of 
Humane Societies and the Massachusetts Federation of 
Humane Societies, and former chairman of Boston’s 
Animal Control Commission. His other animal welfare 
affiliations include New England Livestock Conservation, 
Inc., the American Fondouk, and the Boston Zoological 
Society. 
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League vice president Earl E. Wentzel presents staff gift 
to Dr. Buttrick. 


During his distinguished career he has been the 
recipient of the Gold Medal of The Society for the 
Protection of Animals in Denmark; the Gold Medal of the 
West German Federation of Animal Protective Societies; 
the Queen Victoria Medal in Silver from the Royal SPCA in 
England; the Gold Medal of the Swedish General Society 
for the Protection of Animals; and The American Humane 
Association’s Certificate of Honor. 

Dr. Buttrick has been a member and officer of the Rotary 
Club of Boston since 1949, and served as its president in 
1962-63. In 1967-68 he was district governor of District 
#793, and the following year was appointed a Leadership 
Forum Moderator for the Rotary year 1968-69. 

In addition, he is also a member of the Dedham 
Historical Society, a former member of the Executive Club 
of the Chamber of Commerce of Greater Boston, a 
corporator of the Hibernia Savings Bank in Boston, and a 
former member of the vestry of St. Paul’s Episcopal 
Church in Dedham. His contributions as a humanitarian 
and civic leader have also won him awards as a Community 
Leader of America, Men of Achievement, and the Wisdom 
Award of Honor. 

Dr. Buttrick is married to the former Florence 
Middlebrook, and they are the parents of one son, 
Commander Richard O. Buttrick, U.S. Coast Guard. 

Dr. and Mrs. Buttrick will be residing at their home on 
Amrita Island, Cataumet, Massachusetts. 


A CHILD'S PET 


CAN SAVE HIM 
FROM CRI ME By: Phyllis Battelle 
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The tiniest of chihuahuas, the most helpless of stray 
kittens, the gentlest of baby gerbils...any of these, in the 
possession of a devoted child, can be as much a crime 
deterrent as a massive watch dog. ‘‘It really matters very 
little what kind of animal will be an agent for crime 
prevention,’’ | was told some time ago by Mrs. Lillian 
Rose, the first woman president of the Humane Society of 
N.Y. Clinical records taken for 25 years, she said, proved 
positively that ‘‘the youngster who has a pet he truly cares 
for will not become acriminal.”’ 

‘‘Pets have a way of getting into trouble, and if a child 
knows that he alone is responsible for keeping his pet out 
of trouble, he develops strength within himself.’’ 

‘‘And the earlier a juvenile learns to handle an animal’s 
problems, the sooner and surer he will be able to handle 
his own problems.”’ 

Two sociologists recently conducted studies of 361 
college students and the results backed up the theory that 
childhood pet-owning produces more stable, responsible 
adults. 

Drs. David Larson and Edward Ludwig of State 
University College, Fredonia, New York, quizzed an almost 
equal number of students who had not been exposed to 
pets. The results: 

Subjects who did not own animals in childhood were 
more likely than pet owners to have problems relating to 
everything from unsatisfactory searches for jobs and 
indecision on selecting college majors, to general unhappi- 
ness with academic life, lack of self-confidence, dissatis- 
faction with living quarters and feelings of not being 
understood by their families. 

More non-owners than pet lovers felt ‘‘having a good 
time’’ was the most important thing in life, and that people 
have to ‘‘look out for themselves.”’ 

Of course, other factors of their childhood - possibly 
related to the very style of life which may have forbade 
their being given pets - may have been at the root of their 
dissatisfactions and ambitions. Disciplinarian parents, 
over-crowded or deprived house-holds, poor health, 
uncaring family relationships, all could have brought the 
same problems in adulthood. 
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But if Mrs. Rose’s theories are true, even those 
handicaps could have been overcome if, early enough in 
childhood, an animal had been permitted to enter the 
scene. 

‘‘These are some of the things a pet - particularly a dog - 
can do for achild,’’ she said: 

1. Promotes sociability. ‘‘Children with dogs immedi- 
ately have something in common, and therefore friendships 
begin more quickly and easily. In fact, young dog owners 
make friends with dog owners of all ages. Small boys and 
girls with dogs develop friendships with grandmothers with 
dogs.’ 

2. Develops a high sense of loyalty. ‘‘Dogs are famous 
for loyalty, and when a child develops a sense of this good 
faith, he is likely to develop the same attitude in his 
dealings with people.’’ 

3. A dog teaches a child gentleness as well as 
responsibility. If he treats the dog with kindness, he will 
have a friend for life; if he is cruel, the dog will avoid him. 
‘It is a quick, clear lesson in humane behavior.”’ 

4. A dog gives achild a sense of security. The mute love 
of a pet is ever present and always dependable, a buffer 
against the necessarily more fickle emotions of friends and 
family. Dog love is not exactly a substitute for mother love 
- but after a spanking or sharp word, it is comforting and 
reassuring. 

5. It teaches patience. ‘‘Ever try to teach a puppy 
obedience? It can be a child’s first lesson in patience, 
tolerance and self-control.” 

Last, and in some ways best, is the fact that any dog 
worth his biscuits is overloaded with energy which must be 
used up. At the very least he can lift a child off the floor in 
front of the TV and whisk him into action. 

Aside from parental love, the most beneficial gift a 
mother or father can give to a child is a ‘“‘live security 
blanket’? such as a dog...and then make the youngster 
solely responsible for keeping its front fed and its rear 
wagging. 

Reprinted with permission of the 
HERALD EXAMINER 
Los Angeles, California 


Up to 40 years ago horses played 
a vital role in our daily lives. They 
were, after all, one of the major 
modes of transportation, and in 
more ways than one, the life blood 
of our economy... 

Providing leisurely transportation 
for passengers, who, lulled by the 
rhythmic beat of horses’ hooves, 
arrived at their destination with 
their nerves in good order. Today by 
contrast, we jump into our new 
model car, vie with traffic and 
inhale unhealthy fumes - all of 
which is geared to exhaust the 
nervous system. 


Instead of competing for road space, we would have 
calmly clip-clopped around an old drey lugging a wagon of 
supplies for downtown business. 


Instead of negotiating the by-ways of the supermarkets, 
encumbered by laden carts, we would have purchased © 
groceries from our own doorways from peddlers selling 
fresh food from wagons pulled by these stalwart beasts of 
burden. 
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Christmas 
For 
Horses? 


By Diana Watson 


How many of us, | wonder, would swap our present 
hectic pace for the ‘horse and buggy’ days of serenity. And 
if we did, how many would again fall prey to the same lack 
of consideration once shown toward these animals who at 
that time played such a vital role in men’s lives. One might 
ask, ‘‘Could man be so ignorant as to treat a friend in such 
a way?’’ 

If we turn back into the pages of Our Fourfooted 
Friends, we can find ample proof of such behavior: 

In the July 1903 issue there is a reprint of an article 
where the writer advises one to buy and sell horses as 
often as possible so there will be no responsibility on any 
one person for keeping an old horse. He wrote, ‘‘One may 
make it a practice to seek for the horses which are always 
to be found in auction marts, at sale stables or in private 
hands, which have through hard usage or long-continued 
sickness so shrunk in condition as to become hidebound, 
thin and unsaleable at anything approaching their actual 
value.’’ 
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The editor of ‘Our Fourfooted Friends’ responded by 
saying: ‘‘This is certainly an advantageous financial 
speculation for the man and is doubtless advice which 
many men and some women who put dollars above 
everything else will gladly follow, but how about the horse? 
Is he to have no consideration? Is he to be sold from hand 
to hand, snatched out of misery to be cared for, for a little 
while, worked for all he is worth, and then passed on for 
the next man to use and sell until old age puts him in the 
cheapest auction mart where the junk man buys him for a 
dollar?’ 


Apparently the situation hadn’t changed by 1944, as the 
editor at that time wrote: ‘‘Even a violent death is to be 
preferred to the weariness of limb and the drear existence 
which, in far too many cases, must be endured between the 
start and finish of the almost inevitable long downgrade.’’ 


Past issues of the magazine are full of sad stories of 
abuse; not only of work horses on the downgrade, but of 


riding horses and even show horses whose stalls were built 
too narrowly for them to lie down, in case they might 
damage their beautiful coats! The list is painfully endless, 
and one can see what enduring effect this would have on 
humanitarians such as Anna Harris Smith (the League’s 
founder) who, besides initiating rescue programs for these 
unfortunate animals, conceived of the idea of Christmas for 
Horses. 

In the 1915 issue she wrote: ‘“‘Three years ago as | was 
glancing through the columns of the daily papers during 
holiday week and saw that a great number of Christmas 
trees and Christmas dinners were given to men, women 
and children, including the inmates of reformatories and 
prisons, a feeling of sadness came over me as | 
remembered the drooping heads and the weary gait of 
many horses | had seen that week in express and market 
wagons, peddlers’ teams and cabs. | thought how much 
extra work was laid upon them at this season, and how 
often in the hurry of Christmas business their needs were 
forgotten, and | said to myself - ‘Why not give these 
faithful, hard-working servants of ours some little 
Christmas treat? Why not have a Christmas for Horses?’ 

So the Christmas for Horses was begun by the Animal 
Rescue League and has continued through the years to this 
day. 


Each year before Christmas, League inspectors and 
shelter staff deliver hundreds of bags of mixed feed (spiced 
with chopped carrots and apples) to deserving horses, and 
for some there are blankets to protect them from the chill 
winds. Often these Christmas visits to stables allow the 
inspectors to suggest corrections in horse care in an 
atmosphere of friendliness and good will. 
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Why does this tradition persist, even after the work 
horses have been supplanted by trucks and automobiles, 
limiting the horse population to riding stables and private 
horse fanciers? 

The proverbial cynic might say...‘Why, it’s nothing more 
than a pointless exercise in sentimentality.’ 

And the sentimentalist might answer...‘But after all it’s 
nice to have a bit of the past brought back - reminds one of 
the old days.’ 

And those with good horse sense might say...‘Horses 
still need proper care and treatment, so this is a way of 
letting people know.’ 

No matter what the response, some sort of reaction has 
been engendered to this time honored tradition, allowing 
for a pause, for a moment in our frenzied existence to 
wonder why... 

and maybe for some, the thought might occur that 
perhaps it is a symbol, a symbol to remind the thoughtless 
that animals too need love. 


Arthur G. Slade 


Profile 

of 

The 
League’s 
New 
President 


Anyone who knows Arthur G. Slade, who was elected 
president of the Animal Rescue League of Boston on 
November 1, 1977, will recognize his deep sincerity when 
he says, ‘‘Following in the footsteps of a man of Dr. 
Buttrick’s stature and ability is not going to be easy.’’ 

But all who have worked with him during his past 
thirteen years at the League will also have little doubt that 
his experience and insight make him amply prepared to 
meet this new challenge. 

As director of operations for the League since 1964, and 
most recently as vice president, he has dealt with every 
aspect of humane work, from missing pets to midnight 
emergencies, from livestock protection to legislative 
activities. He has handled each varied problem, not simply 
with the ease of experience, but also with the compassion 
and, when needed, sense of humor that are the hallmarks 
of the true humanitarian. 


When he graduated from the University of Connecticut’s 
College of Agriculture in 1956, Arthur Slade had a B.S. 
degree in animal sciences and a long interest in working 
for the welfare of animals, especially livestock. ‘‘l grew up 
in rural Connecticut,’’ he explains, ‘‘and spent many of my 
early years visiting and working around farm animals as 
well as small pets.’’ 


After two years of service with the U.S. Army, where he 
served as a member of the staff and faculty of the Nike 
Guided Missile School at Ft. Bliss, Texas, he had the 
opportunity to apply his education and interest as an 
investigating agent for the Connecticut Humane Society. 
‘‘This society - where, coincidentally, Dr. Buttrick also 
began his career - is one of the few ‘dual’ societies, dealing 
with the protection and welfare of children, as well as 
animals,’’ he notes. 


In 1960, he became director of the Connecticut Humane 
Society’s animal department, a post in which he supervised 
all animal-related programs including shelter activities, 
cruelty investigations and livestock protection at the 
society's headquarters and five branches for the next four 
years. 
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During that time, he served as president of the New 
England Federation of Humane Societies, and was also 
active in New England Livestock Conservation, Inc. ‘‘Both 
of these groups provided many opportunities for the 
sharing of ideas and expertise among animal welfare 
workers throughout New England. One of the fellow 
professionals he came in frequent contact with was Dr. 
Carlton E. Buttrick who, in 1964, invited Mr. Slade to come 
to Boston as director of operations for the League. 

‘| had always considered the League a highly modern, 
progressive organization and | was delighted to accept the 
opportunity,’’ he recalls. In June of 1976 he was elected a 
vice president of the League, continuing also in the post of 
director of operations, where, for the past thirteen years, 
he had direct supervision of all shelter and adoption 
activities, lost and found operations, investigative 
programs, and rabies and animal control services for the 
City of Boston. 

Residents of Lexington, Massachusetts, Arthur Slade 
and his wife Susan have two children, Arthur, Jr. and Amy 
Lee, plus a trio of household pets - two dogs, Rags and 
Muffin and Miss Kitty. ‘‘We wouldn’t be without a pet,”’ 
he says. ‘‘In fact, it was an animal that first brought my 
wife and | together. She was teaching in West Hartford at 
the time, and her kindergarten class had a pet rabbit that 
was losing fur and not looking too well. She called the 
Connecticut Humane Society and asked if an agent might 
stop by to look at the animal. | was director of the animal 
department at the time, but we were short-handed that day 
- luckily for me - so | volunteered to drop by her class on 
my way to one of our branches. 

A past president of the Massachusetts Federation of 
Humane Societies, Mr. Slade is currently a director and 
treasurer of New England Livestock Conservation, Inc. and 
an advisory director of the New England Federation of 
Humane Societies. He is a member of the animal advisory 
committee of The American Humane Association and 
eastern commissioner of The AHA’s National Council on 
Animal Protection, and also an advisory director of the 
International Society for the Protection of Animals. 


Old Jessie’s Christmas: 


A STORY 
FOR CHILDREN 


By Anna Harris Smith 


The hour for closing school had struck and still the boys 
and girls in Miss Martin’s schoolroom lingered in their 
seats. Miss Martin was talking to them and they were 
listening with great interest. She was saying: 

‘‘Our Christmas collection is much larger than it was last 
year. We had a tree, a little feast and a good time then, 
and we can do it on the same amount this year. You have a 
chance to vote what we shall do with the ten dollars we 
have left. Who will make a motion?’’ 

There was silence for a minute, then one of the girls 
said, ‘‘We might buy coal for some poor woman.”’ 

‘‘Do you know of any one who needs it in our village?’’ 
asked the teacher. 

‘*‘No,’’ was the reply, ‘‘but | thought you might.’’ 

Miss Martin replied, ‘‘| do know of several families who 
need fuel, but | know of six men who have offered our 
charity club enough money to buy all the fuel needed, and 
other kind men and women have offered flour and clothing 
for the poor families we have about here who need help.’ 

‘What do you think we would better do with the 
money?’’ asked one of the boys. ‘‘We might give books to 
the library or send it to some city charity, but it seems 
more like Christmas to make someone have a good time 
with it around here.”’ 

Miss Martin looked at her little school without speaking 
for a moment, then she said, ‘‘There is an old Christmas 
story, children, that you all know. It is the story of what is 
called through the Christmas world the first Christmas, 
and that Christmas was celebrated in a stable among the 
cattle. Do you not all know these lines of that beautiful old 
hymn: 

‘Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 

Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall?’ 

Yet how few of us ever think to make these lowly friends of 
ours happier on Christmas day. Who of you has tried to 
share a little of the Christmas joy with your useful, faithful 
friends, the horse, the dog, the cat?’’ 

Four hands went up, and Miss Martin called on Mary 
Prentiss first. Mary said: 

‘‘| always have something on the tree for my cat Flossy. 
Last Christmas she had a new cushion to lie on and a bag 
of catnip.”’ 

Mary’s brother Tom was called on next and he said, al 
gave my dog Rollo a hard rubber ball last year and an extra 
good dinner.’’ 

Then Robert Graves spoke: ‘‘Papa let me give our horse 
Fanny an extra feed and a new blanket.’’ 

It was now Alice Maynard’s turn. ‘‘We always give our 
animals a little feast and some presents they can play 
with,’’ she said. ‘‘We had great fun last year with a little 
toy that we could wind up, and the cat and dog both chased 
it and played with it.’’ 

‘‘1 am glad to hear this,’’ said Miss Martin, ‘‘for now | 
am sure of some help in my plan for Christmas. | am going 
to ask you to help make a poor suffering animal happy 
Christmas day. | will tell you my plan. Perhaps some of you 
have noticed lately an old, wretched looking white horse 
that a rag and junk peddler drives through the village to 
the city every day. He has recently come to live just over 
the hill on the edge of our village in a little cottage that has 
an old shed close by it.’’ 

Nearly a dozen hands went up and voices broke out in 
excited tones: ‘‘| have seen him.’’ ‘‘And I.’’ ‘‘So have I.”’ 


Reprinted from the December 1903 edition of Our Fourfooted Friends. 


‘| see this man every afternoon after | go home from 
here,’’ Miss Martin said, ‘‘and | spoke to him once about 
his horse. He answered me very unpleasantly and said, 
‘My horse is all right. | feed her, but she’s one of the poor 
kind. You can’t prove that | don’t feed her.’ Then | sent a 
complaint to the agent of the society in the city, but he 
wrote that if the horse was able to travel at all he ‘couldn’t 
take a poor man’s horse away from him.’ The poor old 
creature looks thinner and weaker every day. Some nights 
she can hardly crawl along, and her master always has a 
whip in his hand. Yesterday she seemed very lame. Now 
what do you say to buying this horse and giving her a 
happy Christmas?’’ 

“‘Oh, let us do it!’’ cried the children almost as one 
voice. 

‘‘A kind farmer has offered to keep the horse for us until 
we decide what is best to do for her. When the peddler 
drives home the day before Christmas, Mr. Prentiss will 
call him into his yard and offer him some old iron he has 
there, then he will try to buy the horse, and if he succeeds 
will have her taken out of the wagon at once. Mr. Prentiss 
has invited us all there to our Christmas tree, you know, so 
we can join in giving a Christmas greeting to poor old 
Jessie. | called her Jessie because she looks so like a horse 
of that name my aunt once owned. Do you all like this 
plan?’’ 

Every hand was raised, and eager girls and boys began 
to tell how they would try to make poor Jessie comfortable 
and happy again. Then school was dismissed. 

It was the day before Christmas. Great preparations had 
been going on at the large, cheerful farmhouse for the 
Christmas party. The boys had set up a tree in the parlor. 
Some of the older girls had dressed it. The mothers had 
bountifully supplied a table with the good things that 
young people enjoy. All the guests were there, when about 
five o’clock an old wagon, drawn by a thin, limping white 
horse, appeared at the foot of the hill. 

The horse dreaded the hill; that was plainly to be seen. 
Horses hasten joyfully toward snug stables, a good supper, 
a smooth road or a drinking fountain, which shows that 
they can anticipate good things and hurry to meet them. As 
this we know is true, surely they can anticipate things that 
are painful also, and hold back in dread of them. So poor 
old Jessie, her trembling legs about failing her, stopped at 
the foot of the hill, and if she could have spoken in our 
language she would have said: ‘‘l cannot crawl up this 
steep hill; it is slippery. | am badly shod and lame. Besides 
| am all tired out, and when | get to the end of my journey | 
have only a cold shelter and a little poor hay and ice-cold 
water. | wish | could lie right down here and die.’’ But her 
brutal owner gave her a cruel cut with the whip, and with 
another great effort she started up the hill. The eager faces 
watching behind curtains grew sad, and Robert Prentiss 
cried out: 

‘1 won’t stand this; I’m going to tell that man what | 
think of him.”’ 

‘If you make him angry we can’t get the horse, 
wise little Mary. 

The Prentiss house was halfway up the hill. Waiting 
outside, well wrapped up, for it was a bitterly cold night, 
was Mr. Prentiss; and as the horse slowly and painfully 
was limping by he hailed the man. 

‘*Hold on. I’ve got something you might like.”’ 

The man stopped, and at Mr. Prentiss’ motion drove into 
the yard. 

“Wve a pile of old iron in my barn. It’s worth 
considerable, for there is a pretty good stove with it. Want 
to look at it?’’ The man went into the barn. Several of the 
boys, too eager to wait, stole out of the house, watched by 
twenty pairs of eyes from windows upstairs and down. The 
boys looked into the wagon in vain for a blanket to cover 
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Old Jessie’s Christmas (continued) 


the trembling old horse, who stood with drooping head, 
first lifting one foot, then another, in a poor attempt at 
rest. ‘‘No matter,’’ Robert whispered to them, ‘‘father will 
get her. He never fails; then we’ll fix her up fine.’’ 

The men came out of the barn. ‘‘Look here,’’ said Mr. 
Prentiss, ‘‘your horse is not fit to travel another step. She’s 
too old or too weak for your work anyway. | hate to see a 
horse like this in harness. Now we would like to give you 
and your family and this old horse a merry Christmas. You 
say you've had hard luck. Well, I’ll give you the stove and 
the old iron and a five-dollar bill, and you give me the old 
horse. | will lend you one of my horses to take you home 
with your load.’”’ 


The man hesitated. ‘‘Give me ten and I’ll do it,’’ he said. 
‘Your horse isn’t worth five,’’ Mr. Prentiss said, ‘‘but 1’ll 
give you what | said, and I'll add a bag of good corn meal, 
a bushel of potatoes and a load of wood for a Christmas gift 
to your wife and send them to you tomorrow morning.’’ 


‘*You can take her out,’’ said the man slowly, eyeing the 
horse curiously, as if anew thought had come to him. 


‘‘Work lively, boys,’’ said Mr. Prentiss, “‘it is cold;’’ but 
they did not need that spur. At the first sight of the boys at 
work half dozen more boys and a few girls appeared. In an 
astonishingly short time the old white horse was taken out 
and led into a wide stall, where two of the boys with gentle 
hands began rubbing her tired legs. If ever a horse 
expressed by grateful looks her pleasure, poor old Jessie 
did as she turned her dim eyes first to one side, then to the 
other, and rubbed her poor old nose against her 
benefactors. 


Two more boys, under Mr. Prentiss’s direction, prepared 
a warm mash for her supper, another fixed her straw 
bedding, and two of the girls stood ready to cover her with 
a good blanket they had insisted on warming, to Mr. 
Prentiss’s secret amusement. 


Visitors to the League’s annual fair 
November 2 (including the four-footed one 
below) enjoyed browsing at antique and flea 
market tables, craft displays, tasty snacks 
and demonstrations by K-9 guard dogs and 
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The peddler stood looking on in great surprise. What did 
it all mean, this care for a poor old horse that was not 
worth her feed? But as Mr. Prentiss purposely delayed 
getting him off, the man began to understand that it meant 
kindness, a fair return for faithful labor, and tender 
thought for the helpless creature that had suffered so at his 
hands, and even to his blinded vision the gratitude of the 
cold, hungry, tired horse was apparent. 

As he was driven into his yard up to the miserable shed, 
through every crack of which the cold wind was whistling, 
and as he opened it to leave his wagon, he was ashamed to 
have Mr. Prentiss see that he had taken no pains to give 
his horse a comfortable shelter; ashamed of the narrow, 
dirty stall with no bed in it and no blanket but a thin piece 
of ragged carpeting. He knew he had been quite able to 
make his faithful helper far more comfortable than he had, 
and inwardly he determined to make his shed snug and 
warm before he put another horse in it, to widen the stall 
and to take better care of his horse in every way. 

In Mr. Prentiss’s snug stable, in a roomy stall, Jessie 
was eating her warm mash with the eagerness of 
starvation, and a happy group of children took turns in 
getting as near as possible to enjoy seeing her eat. Now 
and then she would stop a second and look around as if to 
say, ‘‘Am | dreaming?’’ then rub her nose on the nearest 
boy in affectionate gratitude. 

At last the mothers summoned the children to the house, 
but amid all the joy of feasting and Christmas gifts nothing 
gave the guests such pure and deep happiness as the 
thought of the old horse who had served mankind faithfully 
all her life, and now through their means was going to be 
tenderly cared for as long as she was able to take comfort 
in living. As they were about to separate the minister came 
forward. Pointing toward the stable he lifted his hand to 
enjoin silence and said, ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, ye have done it unto me.’’ 
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WILD HORSES HEAD EAST UNDER 
ADOPT A-HORSE PROGRAM 


More than 2,200 wild horses and 300 burros have been 
adopted to date under the Adopt-a-Horse program 
developed in 1974 to control overpopulation of wild horses 
and burros in the western U.S. 

Most were adopted by westerners, but this November, 
33 wild horses arrived in Grafton, Massachusetts, brought 
there by Grafton resident Louis DeSantis for adoption by 
himself and 13 other area families. Under the adoption 
program, the horses are free but those adopting them must 
pay the transportation costs which in this case involved 
hiring a truck driver and a 45-foot trailer to bring the 
animals here from Reno, Nevada. Further information on 
the program can be obtained from: Adopt-a-Horse, Bureau 
of Land Management, Bldg. 50, Federal Center, Denver, 
Colorado. 


ROGER VAN TEYENS NAMED 
ARL DIRECTOR OF OPERATIONS 


Roger Van Teyens, former field consultant for The 
American Humane Association in Denver, Colorado, has 
returned to the Animal Rescue League of Boston staff to 
assume the post of director of operations, succeeding 
Arthur G. Slade, newly-elected president of the League. 

Van Teyens, who was director of livestock conservation 
at the League and field director for New England Livestock 
Conservation, Inc. from 1972 to 1973, joined The AHA four 
years ago as field consultant. 

He has a B.S. degree in animal sciences from Delaware 
Valley College, and he joined the League staff in 1970 as a 
law enforcement officer. 


SHEEPDOG HIKES HOME TO HINGHAM 


Igor, a sheepdog from Hingham, Mass., was traveling 
through Rhode Island with his owners, the Stuart DeBard 
family, when he wandered away from the car somewhere in 
the vicinity of Warwick, R.I|. The family made two trips 
back to the area and advertised in R.I. papers, but to no 
avail - for the enterprising Igor had already found his way 
back to Massachusetts, where he was picked up by 
Hingham police only seven miles from home. How did he 
make the 50-mile trek home? ‘‘I have no idea,’’ said Mrs. 
DeBard, ‘‘but | think it’s sensational.’’ 


NEED YOUR PET BOARDED? 
NEW KENNEL GUIDE CAN HELP 


How should a pet owner go about selecting a boarding 
kennel? First-hand knowledge or personal recommendation 
is the best way, according to the Gaines Dog Research 
Center which publishes a directory of kennels across the 
nation that board, sell or train dogs. ‘‘Try to get a 
recommendation from a friend, or perhaps a_ local 
breeder,’’ advises the book, which, in addition to listings, 
offers many helpful suggestions on boarding. 

One of the most important tips for the responsible pet 
owner is to be sure to visit the kennel beforehand to see 
where the animal will be kept, and meet the people who 
will care for it. A telephone call alone can’t provide 
information on whether the facilities are clean, spacious, 
escape proof, and feature quality care. Titled “‘Where to 
Buy, Board or Train a Dog,’’ the 112-page directory is 
available for $1 from Gaines Kennel Directory, P.O. Box 
1007, Kankakee, III. 60901. 


MEET A TRUE PET LOVER! 
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Despite the popularity of boarding kennels, there are 
some folks who just wouldn’t dream of leaving their best 
friend behind. 

The Gaines people, who also publish a directory of hotels 
and motels that accept pets, recently received the following 
request which rated some special attention. 

‘‘Enclosed is $1. Please send me the book ‘Touring with 
Towser.’ Please rush the book. My honeymoon is in April 
and the dog is accompanying us. Thank you.’’ The book 
was shipped off immediately. ‘‘After all,’’ said a company 
spokesman, ‘‘we wouldn’t want to ruin a honeymoon!”’ 


WEST COAST COMMUNITIES HAVE 
GRIM SOLUTION TO STRAY DOG PROBLEM 


There are few stray dogs on the streets of some 
communities near Los Angeles. When an _ irresponsible 
owner lets his dog run loose, the animal usually gets killed 
by coyotes, according to a recent N.Y. Times report. Citing 
numerous tales of people encountering coyotes on the 
street in such communities as Pasadena, Glendale, 
LaCanada and Burbank, the article stated that man’s 
expansion into the rolling foothills has been an invasion of 
what was formerly coyote territory creating a direct 
competition for space in the area. The coyote normally 
preys on ground squirrels, rabbits and small rodents, but 
the hungry predators lately have been making targets of 
trash cans, dogs and cats. 
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GLOBE OFFERS BUILDING 
GUIDE FOR PET HOUSING 


Step-by-step instructions to help do-it-yourselfers 
construct well-built and comfortable shelters for their pets 
are available from the Boston Globe. The booklet includes 
instructions and materials lists for such projects as a dog 
house, a parakeet cage, rabbit hutch, all-weather cat entry, 
a duck-inn and cat-partment (for those involved in boarding 
cats). 

To get the booklet, send $3 (includes .50 postage and 
handling) in check or money order made out to Easi-Bild, 
for book #751 - How to Build Pet Housing, to the Boston 
Globe, P.O. Box 215, Briarcliff Manor, N.Y. 10510. 
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PET ADOPTION DAY 
IN WELLESLEY 


Children from the Wellesley, Mass. 
area get acquainted with homeless 
animals offered for adoption at the 
second annual Great Pet Adoption Day 
the Animal Rescue 
League and the Wellesley Junior High 
Student Council. 

Sixteen pets in all found new homes 
at the event which was held October 22 
at the Wellesley Hills Congregational 
Church. 


sponsored by 


DUCK SHOOTING DOC PAYS 
THE BILL WITH FREE CARE 


When Dr. Robert Boulet of Larose, La., pleaded guilty to 
possession of 11 freshly killed ducks in closed season, U.S. 
judge Ingard O. Johannesen of New Orleans sentenced the 
physician to open a two-week free medical clinic for anyone 
who needed care. 

When Dr. Boulet told the judge that he and his 
companions were shooting ducks as practice for an 
upcoming national skeet shooting meet, the judge replied 
that this was a very poor excuse and, ordinarily, he should 
be sentenced to at least 11 days in jail. Because the jails 
were full, however, he ordered Boulet, who is the only 
physician in his community, to offer free health care six 
evenings a week, for two weeks, providing adequate 
advance advertising in newspapers and on radio. 


1978 
Pocket Appointment Calendar 


Available in navy blue vinyl with white imprint 
of the League’s logo, this attractive pocket calendar 
measures 6% x 7”’ opened flat; 3%x 6%" when 
folded for convenient carrying in pocket or purse. 

With a full page for each month, room for notes 
and complete calendars for the past year and the 
coming one, the pocket calendar is an attractive and 
useful gift for friends, or for yourself. 

At only $1 each, why not order several? Every 
purchase will help the work of the League. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE OF BOSTON 
P.O. Box 265 
Boston, Mass. 02117 

Please send me: 


Pocket Appointment Calendars 
at $1.00 each 


Plus 5% Mass. Sales Tax 
Total 
Name 
SCO ee ee 
iy eee State Zip 
Please make check or money order payable to 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. To avoid risk of 


loss and disappointment, please do not send cash 
through the mail. 
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WrappingUp Our Best Wishes 


For You During The 
Christmas Season 


AnimalRescue League of Boston 
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Animal Rescue League of Boston 
P.O. Box 265, Boston, Massachusetts 02117 
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Animal Rescue League, 10 

Chandler St., Boston. Become 

the proud parent of a cuddly 

canine or a homeless kitten. 

The League has lots of dogs, 

from new puppies to trained 

mature dogs, as well as cats 

and kittens of all persuasions. 

Donation for a dog is $10.50, 

for a cat a mere $4.00. 

Spaying of adopted female 

dogs and cats and neutering 

of male cats are available free; 

for more information call : 
426-9170. y 


reprinted from the September 1977 issue of boston Magazine ‘‘The Best of BOSTON.’’ 


